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PRESIDENT CALLS 
LEAGUE MEETING 


Dear Orchestras: 

When you receive this bulletin 
the League will be two years old. 
During the last year members 
have been urging that a meeting 
be held with the result that the 
president, Mrs. Leta G. Snow 
invites you now to attend a 
general meeting in Chicago on 
June 11 with special meetings on 
the 10th and 12th. 

As there are many orchestras 
in the Chicago area and many 
people passing through the city 
on business it was thought that 
quite a few orchestras could send 
representatives without placing 
any extra strain upon transporta- 
tion or upon orchestras’ budgets. 

Please notify Mrs. Snow, 113 
Allen Blvd., Kalamazoo, Mich., 
if you can attend, what day you 
will be in Chicago and what sub- 
jects you would like discussed. 
Dues for the coming year might 
be returned at the same time, 
Mrs. Snow suggests, $5 for or- 
chestra, $2 for associate member- 
ships, checks to be made payable 
to the American Symphony Or- 
chestra League. 


Notice of the time and place 
fcr meetings will be mailed to 
those who signify their intention 
to attend, but those who make 
late decisions should contact 
Herman Felber, 5460 Hyde Park 
Blvd.; telephone, Fairfax 8820. 
Mr. Felber, with Rudolph Rein- 
ers, Chicago, is acting as chair- 
man on arrangements for the 
meeting. 

Many events are taking place 
pointing to developments that 
concern our symphonies and it is 
felt that discussion now might 
hasten the rebirth of those or- 
chestras adversely affected by 
the war, and improve the status 
of all orchestras, the main ob- 
jective of the League. 

A report will be made by R. 
L. Barron, Amarillo, Texas, secre- 
tary and treasurer; and the vice- 
president, A. H. Miller of Duluth 
is expected to be present. 

The editor of this bulletin will 
be there to receive suggestions 
and criticisms but will disarm 
some of her critics by signing 
this communication. 

Faithfully yours, 

Theresa Shier, Chairman 


Public Relations 








If the home owners could be 
polled on their acquaintance with 
American composers of serious 
music, Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man would probably top the list. 
For the two great songs of his 
early and romantic period, “From 
the Land of the Sky Blue Water” 
and “At Dawning” found their 
way to every piano in the land. 


Great singers introduced Cad- 
man’s music first to the public in 
many countries, among them 
Mary Garden, Lillian Nordica, 
Alma Gluck, John McCormack, 
Lawrence Tibbett and John 
Charles Thomas. 


The victrola spread his fame 
beyond the concert hall and he 
was in demand as lecturer and 
pianist, his audience rather ex- 
pecting him to show up in a 
blanket with feathers and flute, 
so closely was he identified with 
the American Indian whom he 
had idealized in music. 

From single songs, Cadman 
went to opera, writing “Shane- 
wis’’, the first American opera to 
be given during two consecutive 
seasons at the Metropolitan and 
the “Witch of Salem” given twice 
by the Chicago Opera Company. 

Opera led to orchestral writ- 
ings and Cadman’s first sym- 
phony, subtitled “Pennsylvania” 
was premiered by Albert Coates 
with the Los Angeles Philhar- 
monic and it has had seven per- 
formances by that orchestra. 

The Detroit symphony under 
Kolar played it and the Harris- 
burg under George Raudenbush, 
the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem’s orchestra under Howard 


AMERICAN TUNES, CADMAN’S TOOLS 















Barlow and the Kansas City 
Philharmonic under Karl Krue- 
ger. It was one of the last 
American works to be performed 
by the late Frederick Stock with 
the Chicago Symphony. 








CHARLES WAKEFIELD CADMAN 


The Composers Press felt that 
in the American suite announced 
for full orchestra by advertise- 
ment in this bulletin, they had 
the answer to many a conduc- 
tor’s problem in presenting works 
by native composers. The suite 
only takes a short 10 minutes to 
play; is based on American folk- 
tunes, making it acceptable to a 
wide audience; is not difficult, 
and hence does not demand an 
exorbitant payment in rehearsal 
time and it is very appealing 
music. 
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itive, syncopated rhythm 
3 min. 


plaintive melodies going 


doo. 2:45 min. 


and strings. 


853-7th Ave., 





EFIELD CADMAN 


The Composers Press announces publication of: 


gorse SUITE (for Full Orchestra) 


. Indian, based on an authentic Omaha Indian tune. prim- 


accented by tom-tom like effect. 


. Negro, based on two spirituals, simple, effective scoring, 


straight to the heart. 3:50 min. 


. Old Fiddler, a lively allegro con brio based on two folk 
tunes, Dere’s Sugar in de Gourd, and Hoop-de-doo-den- 


Instrumentation: 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 Bb clarinets, 2 bassoons, 2 horns, 
two Bb trumpets, two trombones, 


tympani, Indian drum, sleigh bells 


Full conductor's score $3.50; piano-conductor’s score 60c; 
full set of parts $4; duplicate parts each 30c. 
Conductor's score sent for examination upon request. 


THE COMPOSERS PRESS, INC. 


New York City 








Originally written for strings 
alone, the suite has had many 
performances out of which came 
the suggestion that the material 
called for full orchestral treat- 
ment and that in both versions it 
would be a welcome addition, if 
published, to the rather limited 
number of works by native com- 
posers that can be played. 

Another orchestral work of 
Cadman’s that has been widely 
played since it was introduced at 
a Carnegie Hall concert by Bar- 
birolli with Cadman at the piano, 
is his “Dark Dancers of the 
Mardi Gras”. There is also his 
“Thunderbird Suite”, an Ameri- 
can Indiana idealization, pub- 
lished in London but available 
through rental here. 


Composers Press will send the 
conductor’s score, of the Ameri- 
can suite for examination, and 
inquiries about other works may 
be made to the composer who 
lives at the Kipling Hotel, Los 


Angeles, Cal. 
OUR ADVERTISERS 


Do you want the bulletin to 


live and grow? 


In replying to an advertise- 
ment in this bulletin please state 
We be- 
lieve that this is the best publica- 
tion to use for products that con- 
cern our symphony orchestras, 
who are 
valued contributors to this bulle- 
tin will not agree unless you let 


that you saw it here. 


‘but our advertisers 


them know you met them here. 
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PROGRAMS 1943-44 


Amarillo Philharmonic, Robert 
Louis Barron, conductor; Lillian 
Stephens, soprano, soloist. 

Program: Overture, “Russlan 
and Ludmilla”, Glinka; Sym- 
phony No. 102, B flat major, 
Haydn; aria, “‘un bel di vedremo”, 
Puccini, Miss Stephens with or- 
chestra; Je t’implore, Gluck; Joy, 


*Cadman; Lullaby for a Son, 
*Hageman, 


*Weaver; Miranda, 
Miss Stephens with Russell Cur- 
tis at the piano; Danse Macabre 
(Norris Louise King, solo vio- 
lin), Saint-Saens; Spoon River, 
*Percy Grainger. 


Battle Creek Symphony, Ray- 
mond Gould, conductor; Cpl. 
Samuel Sorin, pianist, soloist. 

Program: Overture, ‘“Fingal’s 
Cave”, Mendelssohn; concerto 
No. 20 in D major, for piano 
and orchestra, Mozart; Sym- 
phony No. 5 
Dvorak. 

Canton Symphony, Richard 
Oppenheim, conductor; Vivien 
Harvey Slater, pianist, soloist. 

Overture, “Oberon”, Weber; 
Concerto in A minor, for piano 
and orchestra, Schumann; Em- 
peror Waltzes, Strauss; “1812” 
Overture, Tschaikowsky. 

Charleston (W. Va.) Sym- 
phony, Antonio Modarellli, con- 
ductor. 

Program: Air for G string, for 
string orchestra, Bach; Sym- 
phony E minor No. 5, Dvorak; 
Cair deLune, Debussy; A Night 
on Bald Mountain, Moussorgsky; 
Tales from the Vienna Woods, 
Strauss; Marche Slave, Tschai- 
kowsky. 


(New World), 


Columbus Philharmonic, Izler 
Solomon, conductor; Joseph 
Szigeti, violinist, soloist. 

Program: Overture to “La 
Princesse Jaune’’, Saint-Saens; 
“Poeme’”’, opus 25, violin and or- 
chestra, Chausson; Symphony 
No. 5, B flat major, Schubert; 
Concerto A major, violin and or- 
chestra, Mozart; Symphonic 
poem, “Moldau”, Smetana. 


Duluth Symphony, Tauno 
Hannikainen, conductor; Student 
Chorus from public schools as- 
sisting. 

Program: “Onward Ye Peo- 
ple”, chorus and orchestra, Si- 
belius: Symphonic Poem “Venus 
and Adonis”, *Dale Miller; Over- 
ture: Fantasy, “Romeo and 
Juliet’, Tschaikowsky; Sym- 
phony No. 5 (New World), 
Dvorak. 


Fort 


Civic, Gaston 


Wayne 
Baihle, conductor; Jesus Maria 
Sanroma, pianist, soloist. 
Program: Overture, “L’Italiana 
in Algeri”, Rossini; Sonata F. 


Major, Handel; March and 
Oriental Dances from “Russlan 
and Ludmilla”, Glinka; Concerto 
A minor, piano and orchestra, 
Grieg; piano group; Variations on 
theme “Pop Goes the Weasel’. 

Germantown Symphony, 
Arthur Bennett Lipkin, conduc- 
tor; Nenette Marchand, soprano, 
soloist. 

Program: Marche from 
“Thesée”, Lully; Choral, Jesu, 
Joy of Man’s Desiring”, Bach; 
Golden Sonata, for String Or- 
chestra, Purcell; Symphony in 
F. major, Dittersdorf; Finlandia, 





Sibelius; Chorale-Prelude “All 
Glory, Laud, and Honour”, Mc- 
Collin; L’amera saro constante, 
from “Il Re Pastore’, Mozart; 
Depuis le Jour, “Louise”, Char- 
pentier, Cherry Ripe, Liza Leh- 
man-Nenette Marchand; Stage 
Music, *Romberg; “Stars and 
Stripes Forever”, *Sousa. 
Kalamazoo Symphony, Her- 
man Felber, conductor; Carroll 
Glenn, violinist, soloist. 
Program: Academic Festival 
Overture, Brahms; Concerto, 
violin and orchestra, Sibelius; 
Passacaglia and Fugue, *Clark 
Kessler; Zigeunerweisen, violin 
and orchestra, Sarasate; Selec- 


tions from “Le coq d’or’, Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff. 


New Jersey Symphony (Mont- 
clair and Orange), Dr. Frieder 
Weissmann, conductor; Harold 
Kohon, violinist, soloist. 

Program: “A Night on Bald 
Mountain”, Moussorgsky; Con- 
certo A minor, violin and or- 
chestra, Glazounow; Suite from 
“Le coq d’or”, Rimsky-Korsa- 
koff; Marche Slav, Tschaikow- 
sky. 

Pasadena Civic, Richard Lert, 
conductor, Lillian Steuber, 
pianist, soloist. 

Program: Symphony No. 4, 
Schumann; Symphonic varia- 
tions for piano and orchestra, 
Cesar Franck; The Fountain of 
the Acqua Paoloa, *Griffes; 
Three Short Pieces, Villa-Lobos; 
Toccato, Ravel; Miss Steuber; 
Alsation Scenes, Massenet. 

Rockford Civic, Arthur Zack, 
conductor. 
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Program (all request num- 
bers): Choral “From Heav’n 
Above”, Bach-Ormandy; Sym- 
phony D minor, Franck; Prelude 
Act I, “La Traviata’, Verdi; 
Danse Macabre, Saint - Saens; 
Ten selections from operettas by 
*Victor Herbert. 

Springfield Symphony, Alex- 
ander Leslie, conductor. 

Overture, ‘“Fingal’s Cave’, 
Mendelssohn; Symphony No. 5 
(New World), Dvorak; Concerto 
for Orchestra in D major, C.P.E. 
Bach-Steinberg; Suite from “The 
River”, Thomson. 


MUSIC INDUSTRY BOOKLETS 


Interesting reading for anyone 
who works in or with music is 
embodied in three booklets on 
Music in Industry by R. L. Car- 
dinell who is considered an out- 
standing authority in the United 
States where he directed the re- 
search on this subject at the 
Stevens Institute of Technology. 
The booklets were prepared for 
the American Society of Com- 
posers, Authors and Publishers, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City, and with other special 
bulletins on music in industry 
will be sent free to anyone inter- 
ested upon request. 


SOUVENIR PROGRAM 


Rockford Symphony Orches- 
tra has extra copies of a very at- 
tractive souvenir program for the 
April 16 concert. Anyone inter- 


‘ested will receive one upon re- 


quest to Mrs. Arthur C. Meyers, 
Jr., 1912 Cumberland Ave., Rock- 
ford, Illinois. 


* American Composer 





FOUNDS NEW TYPE OF BUREAU 


To promote the embryonic ar- 
tists of the country to organiza- 
tions such as symphony orches- 
tras who require good entertain- 
ment at low cost is the purpose 
of the artists’ registry announced 
in this bulletin by its founder, 
Miss Margaret Walters. 

No fee for registration will be 
charged but applicants audi- 
tioned to establish their worth. 
Auditions will be free but a nom- 
inal fee charged for promotion 
which will be given monthly 
through a publication sent to all 
women’s clubs including music 
groups, lodges, churches, orches- 
tra boards and every kind of 
local and private management. 

Auditions for radio, moving pic- 
tures, theatre, opera, oratorio and 
concert will be 
heldin New 
York and 
Hollywood 
where talent 
congregates. Al- 
so those young 
artists who 
have been cer- 
tified by ac- 
credited schools 
throughout the 
country or who 
have won local 
engagements 
following auditions such as are 
held annually by. some orches- 
tras will be accepted. 

Before opening her public re- 
lations bureau, Miss Walters had 
a varied career in the music 
world beginning as a student of 
conducting, and violin under 
Faronoff and Letz. She was a 
member of the first faculty of the 
Youngstown, Pa., college and or- 
ganized the first non-professional 


Margaret Walters 


women’s symphony in the coun- 
try there. 

She was music reviewer for the 
Telegram, a Scripps-Howard pa- 
per in Youngstown. This led to 
an association with Pierre Key on 
the Musical Digest, New York, 
followed by 10 years on Musical 
Courier, which she represented at 
the Worcester Festival and at 
many music conventions. 

Giuseppe Baliestrieri,  vice- 
president of the bureau, was born 
in America but 
studied and 
concertized in 
Europe where 
he also sang 
leading tenor 
roles in opera. 
Hehas been 
head of the 
voice depart- 
ment at the Ak- 
ron Institute of 
Music for sev- 
eral years and a 
pupil of his, 
William E. Brown, bass-baritone, 
having won a Marian Anderson 
scholarship, he was called to 
Philadelphia to teach Miss An- 
derson’s scholarship students. 
Anne Carey Becker, former Phil- 
adelphia contralto, who sang 
with the Civic and Savoy Opera 
companies there is also associ- 
ated with the bureau. 

It is hoped that the registry 
will provide wide contact be- 
tween outstanding talent and 
management, Miss Walters says, 
and perhaps provide another 
needed service in advising fur- 
ther study or diverting to other 
fields those who are not qualified 
for success in the one first se- 
lected. 


G. Baliestrieri 





Margaret Walters Public Relations, Inc. 


(Agency) 


Announces the Opening 


of a 


Registry for Artists 


Where musicians (singers, instrumentalists, 
conductors) of concert, oratorio, 
radio, orchestra; actors of stage 
and screen, without other 
management, may 


register 


f 


Eastern Representative 
for 


Sue Carol & Associates, Inc., 


Hollywood, California 
(Agency) 


For further information: 


Margaret Walters Public Relations, Inc. 


(Agency) 
1 East 57th Street New York City 





PASADENA ORCHESTRA HAS CITY AID 


Pasadena Civic Orchestra gave 
its 102nd concert in. 16 seasons at 
the civic auditorium in April 
The orchestra, directed by Dr. 
Richard Lert is one of the finest 
of community type orchestras in 
California and plays in one of the 
most beautiful auditoriums. Its 
concerts are given free to the 
pubic. 

This is made possible in part 
by an annual appropriation of 
$5,000 by the city of Pasadena 
of which $3,000 goes to the or- 
chestra and $2,000 is spent on an 
annual Spring Music Festival 
which includes the orchestra, 
chorus and other musical organi- 
zations in its program. 


Municipal support of orches- 
tras runs high in California un- 
doubtedly because symphonic 
programs are rated high among 
tourist attractions. But the $5,- 
000 appropriated by Pasadena 
does not begin to cover the or- 
chestra’s budget, hence a large 
supporting organization has been 
built with varying membership 
fees. 

The orchestra is about 75 per 
cent amateur with union mem- 
bers paid for their services. 
Youngsters and their grandpar- 
ents play in the orchestra but all 
have to work for acceptance by a 
professional conductor who won 
fame as a conductor of opera in 
Germany and Austria and who 
has conducted many professional 
organizations here such as the 
San Francisco Symphony and the 
San Francisco Opera, the Los 
Angeles Philharmonic and _ per- 


formances of symphony and 
opera in the Hollywood Bowl. 

Dr. Lert came to this country 
in 1932 and took over the con- 
ducting of both the Pasadena 
Civic Orchestra and Civic Chorus 
in 1936. He is a citizen and mar- 
ried to Vicki Baum, novelist and, 
what might be more interesting 
to a conductor, harpist. 

Soloists are usually local and 
youngsters just starting on a 
career, Leonard Pennario, pianist, 
for example. Members have gone 
on to major symphony orchestras 
and have made the exacting 
Hollywood studio orchestra as 
well. Many are playing now in 
Army, Navy and Marine bands. 
War upset this orchestra, too, but 
adjustments were made and this 
season was one of the best in its 
history. 

The orchestra has presented 
one work by an American com- 
poser on each regular symphony 
program, among other premieres 
giving a first performance to 
Lionel Barrymore’s ‘Romance 
for Oboe and Strings” and re- 
ceiving a glowing letter of appre- 
ciation in return from the com- 
poser who attended the concert 
and was impressed not only by 
the orchestra’s interpretation but 
by the attention of the audience. 


CHARLESTON RECORDS 


Arrangements have been com- 
pleted for the Charleston, West 


Virginia, Symphony Orchestra, 
Antonio Modarelli conducting to 
record for the overseas program, 
Office of War Information. 





LIPKIN CONDUCTS IN GERMANTOWN 


A new Germantown Symphony 
Orchestra under a new conduc- 
tor, Arthur Bennett Lipkin, gave 
its first concert of the season on 
April 12. There has been a sym- 
phony orchestra in Germantown 
since 1937, but when the first re- 
hearsal was called last fall only 
23 players appeared. 


Mr. Lipkin’s first aim was to 
make rehearsals intensely inter- 
esting to the players. His suc- 
cess was shown by a steady in- 
crease in personnel until the or- 
chestra now numbers 60 players. 


A series of Chamber Music 
Evenings, held in private homes, 
were inaugurated by Mr. Lipkin 
and conducted under his guid- 
ance. These were open to all 
members of the orchestra and 
brought out many eager to play 
or listen, serving a dual purpose 
of spreading interest in the best 
in music and improving the play- 
ing of participants. 

Like other cormmunity orches- 
tras the Germantown symphony 
has grandfathers and grandchil- 
dren playing side by side, pro- 
fessors and their pupils and every 
profession and line of work rep- 
resented by its personnel. 

Holding the orchestra to hard 
work at rehearsals, Mr. Lipkin 
did not schedule the first concert 
until three full programs had 
been prepared. His ambition to 
make the orchestra the finest of 
non-professional orchestras is the 


aim of the Germantown Sym-' 


phony Association whose presi- 

dent is Ernest J. Youngjohns. 
Mr. Lipkin after study of vio- 

lin here and abroad, toured 


Europe and America for several 
seasons as leader of the Philadel- 
phia string quartet and has been 
a first violinist with the Phila- 
delphia Symphony Orchestra for 
many years. 


He was one of the first to con- 
tribute to the American Sym- 
phony Orchestra League and his 
interest in music extends far be- 
yond his orchestral associations 
In a foreword to the April pro- 
gram he declared: “The world 
today, more than ever before 
needs a re-affirmation of spiritual 
values. In a time of war and 
hatred the greatest danger is that 
men’s souls wither, and to pre- 
vent this, the fine and beautiful 
should be made readily available, 
for withered souls cannot vis- 
ualize or build a better world.” 


“ARCHIE PEGGIO” SAYS: 


“Please don’t be late”, begs 
“Archie Peggio”, editor of the 
Germantown Symphony Orches- 
tra notes, in a reminder that re- 
hearsals begin on the dot of 8 
and two hours a week are none 
too many to spend. The notes, 
more human than musical are 
issued in mimeographed form 
and make entertaining reading 
for anyone who knows symphony 
orchestra folk. 


Scolding the tardy, reminding 
home practicers that they must 
bring borrowed music to the next 
rehearsal, telling about illnesses 
and honors, and arranging trans- 
portation for harp and: harpist, 
Archie’s little gossip sheet has a 
very practical side. 





LITTLE SYMPHONY FILLS BIG PLACE 


A Little Symphony Orchestra 
carrying on a big program played 
its last concert of its most suc- 
cessful season this month telling 
its patrons to “look for bigger 
things to come.” This is the sec- 
ond symphony orchestra that 
Kalamazoo, Michigan, population 
around 55,000, supports. The 
other is the Kalamazoo sym- 
phony orchestra with a personnel 
of 85, while the “little” sym- 
phony numbers 65. 


Eugene Andrie, rehearsal con- 
certmaster for the senior orches- 
tra founded the little symphony 
in 1939, conducting it until he 
went into the Navy and the pod- 
ium was taken over by Julius 
Stulberg, on the faculty of Mich- 
igan State College, East Lansing. 


Andrie began. the study of vio- 
lin early and attending college in 
Kalamazoo acted as concertmas- 
ter of the student orchestra while 
continuing the study of violin 
with Herman Felber, conductor 
of the Kalamazoo Symphony or- 
chestra and Micahel Wilkomer- 
ski, its concert-concertmaster. As 
a student Andrie won an audition 
contest and appeared as soloist 
with the senior orchestra. 


The orchestra began with 25 
players and for the first three 
years was managed by the con- 


ductor’s wife. Two years ago a 
supporting society was formed by 
parents of playing members of 
the orchestra and finances were 
put on a more substantial basis. 


Four concerts and 36 Saturday 
afternoon rehearsals were held 
last season at a total cost of less 


than $1,500. Ticket sales covered 
40% of the budget and 60% was 
obtained from subscriptions. The 
orchestra has its own music li- 
brary and owns several valuable 
instruments. 


The young musicians whose 
ages run from 10 to 25 years are 
admitted after careful auditions 
and the programs have included 
entire symphonies and concerts 
with some orchestra member as 
soloist. One out of town soloist 
is presented each season. 


Organized as a separate unit, 
the little symphony has proved 
an excellent training ground for 
the senior group which has ab- 
sorbed 20 of its former players. 
It also graduated 18 players into 
the armed services this year, but 
because of the number of ’teen 
age musicians was not so hard 
hit as the Kalamazoo symphony. 
Both had very successful seasons. 


There is wealth in Kalamazoo 
but that does not explain the ex- 
istence of two symphony orches- 
tras. Many people work for 
them and in them. And the city 
has a wealth of music education 
to offer in colleges and its public 
schools. 


MUSIC-INDUSTRY COURSE 


In the war industries where 
loss of one hour of one man’s 
time may mean the loss of an- 
other man’s life on some battle 
front, music has been proven an 
antidote for worker fatigue, low 
morale, and absenteeism. The 
figures exist, the experiments 
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The Largest Rental Library of 
AMERICAN MUSIC 


for 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Send for our up-to-date catalogue, “Rental Library of Music 
for Symphonic Orchestra,” which lists many standard works 
by European composers as well as American compositions. 


SCORES SENT TO CONDUCTORS 
FOR PERUSAL 


Reductions for small orchestra are available for most 
of the works listed. 


3 E. 43rd Street GSCHIRMR> New York 17, N. Y. 


Symphonic Orchestra Dept. 














have been made. Classified as 
well as popular music has been 
used. 

There’s a “know how” in this 
field as in the use of any other 
tool and there is a demand for 
workers trained in the art of 
handling music played over pub- 
lic address systems in war plants. 

Sometimes preceding it and 
sometimes as a result of install- 
ing a recorded program, plant 
ensembles, choral groups to full 
symphony orchestras have been 
formed. An occasional conductor 
has “sold” the idea of living 
music to an industrialist. 


The industrialist by asking for . 


help with a new program, “sold” 
the idea of a special course on 
Music in Industry to be held at 
the Institute of Musical Art. 


Juilliard School of Music, New 
York City, June 5 to 16. 


The course will be conducted 
by Wheeler Beckett, former head 
consultant of the War Produc- 
tion Board and author of “Music 
in War Plants’. Experts in studio 
technique and employee relations 
will assist him in classes which 
will be held evenings from Mon- 
day through Friday for the con- 
venience of workers. Field trips 
to industrial plants will be made 
twice each week. 

It will be interesting to note 
the results of this course. If the 
“graduates” are successful and 
the music in industry movement 
rolls on, similar courses may be- 
come a part of the regular curri- 
culum of every institution where 
music is taught. 
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